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RECONSTRUCTION OF A PREDELLA 


By EvELYN SANDBERG VAVALA 
Florence, Italy 


In the Berlin Museum a predella piece (Fig. 1), which has for its sub 
ject the Nativity, has passed in recent catalogues as being of the school of 
Agnolo Gaddi or in his manner. This baptism originated with Siren’ and 
was followed by Khvoshinsky and Salmi’, in these latter cases, however, 
without any qualification. Berenson, in Italian Pictures gave it, probably 
by a slip, to Bicci di Lorenzo on page 83°, but included it again on page 
23f, and with great justice, as lying between Agnolo Gaddi and Lorenzo 
Monaco. 

Its companion pieces, hitherto unidentified, are at the Walters Gallery 
at Baltimore (Crucifixion of St. Peter, Fig. 2) and in the University Mu- 
seum at Princeton (Beheading of St. Paul, Fig. 3). 

The first step is to establish the unity of the three panels, in itself not at 
all difficult; the second to find their author.* The external characters, such 

*Giottino, Leipzig, 1908, p. 92, as Agnolo himself. 

*Pittori Toscant, Rome, 1914, vol. II, p. 44, as Agnolo himself. 

*This mention was omitted in the Italian edition. 
‘The Berlin piece measures 0.25 x 0.60 cm. It is longer than the others, as often occurs with the 


middle compartment of a predella. The Baltimore piece measures 0.25 x 0.40. The Princeton one 


measures 0.25 X 0.40, 
COPYRIGHT 1939 BY FREDERIC F. SHERMAN 
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as the blunted angles with the same pattern in the corner fillings, the similar 
margins with dots and circles, with the identically punched haloes, come at 
once to our aid, and these most convincing but relatively uninforming 
details receive complete confirmation in the stylistic characters. Let the 
Joseph at Berlin be compared with the crucified Peter (noting the thatch- 
like fringe of hair across their foreheads). Let the Berlin Mary be compared 
with the two standing onlookers at Baltimore. Let her drapery be noted as 
tallying with that of the foremost figure in the left-hand group at Princeton, 
or with that of the decapitated Paul. The rocks with their sloping facets 
and minute cracks recur at Berlin and Princeton and so does a curious con- 
ventional tree with its glinting feathery work of radiating leaves. 

We need press the point no further. The three predelle are homogene- 
ous, and, complete, they must have stood underneath a triptych depicting 
the Madonna between St. Peter and St. Paul. Their authorship is not so 
immediately obvious. 

The old attribution of the Nativity to Agnolo Gaddi is in itself a very 
efficient pointer and especially if the qualifying “manner” be inserted in the 
statement. Many of the minor stylistic traits are specifically Gaddesque, 
the doubly gold-lined margins of the drapery, the style of folding, the facial 
types. The rocks and buildings are not sufficiently individual to carry 
attributive weight, but the more unusual tree forms and especially that 
referred to above in the Princeton and Berlin panels finds a close parallel 
in Agnolo’s own work, namely in his last unfinished production, the Taber- 
nacle at San Miniato.° 

But this form of tree occurs in a far more notable way in a large panel, 
representing the Agony in the Garden (Fig. 4), at the Accademia at Flor- 
ence, where also as another of three rather different arboreal conventions 
recurs the second tree from Princeton, as does also Joseph’s thatch-like 
hairdress from Berlin, here used in the figure of Peter. We find also emphat- 
ically the same rocks with their sloping faces and identical lightly scattered 
plants, while John, the youngest of the sleepers, can be matched in some of 
the youths of the Baltimore panel. 

The Agony in the Garden has usually been attributed to Lorenzo Mon- 
aco, but is actually among the very few dubious works of the master. It 
was given to him by Toesca in 1904°; Sirén’ and Van Marle* have thrown 


‘This work dates from 1394, and is said to have been finished by his brother Zanoli, of whom 
nothing is known. For an illustration, see Khvoshinsky and Salmi op. cit., Fig. 45. The tree 
occurs in the Ascension and again in the Resurrection. 

*L’Arte, 1904, p. 172. 

"Don Lorenzo Monaco, Strasburg, 1905, p. 164. 

"Vol. IX, p. 174. 
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doubts on its authorship. Berenson has qualified it as in great part his early 
work.® The justification for these doubts lies in its heavy coloring, which 
recurs in a Madonna at Bologna.’® Pudelko reasserts its authenticity and 
calls attention to its Gerinisque derivation.” 

Perhaps no master is more stationary in our conception than Don Lorenzo 
Monaco. The extraordinarily personal flavor of his fully developed style, 
his unique quality of line and color and texture, is such that it leaves no 
place for uncertainty. He provides little scope for critical hypotheses and 
counter hypotheses. Very rarely indeed have his mature works passed under 
other names or have the works of other painters been included in their num- 
ber. Even the carefully detailed treatment in Dr. Pudelko’s recent article’ 
is, if interesting, almost barren of new result. Though he carefully checks 
over all hitherto attributive material, it is noteworthy that he can add but 
little and discard still less..* Nor would I think the discovery of a score of 
new mature works — consummation devoutly to be wished — make an iota 
of difference to our conception of him. He remains fixed and completely 
expressed in that part of his career which lies between 1400 and 1425, a 
precious interval between the finish of a stale and degenerate Giottism and 
the dawn of the Renaissance. The Gothic, long delayed on Florentine soil, 
at length burst into flower, and in Lorenzo's delightful creations we see that 
this least Gothically-minded of the schools of Italy could yet vie with her 
Sienese and Venetian compeers. 

The Sienese leanings of Lorenzo are still, I think, on the whole exagger- 
ated, and surely cannot have been his earliest tendency. He begins intensely 
Giottesque and Trecentesque and in all probability in the workshop of 
Agnolo Gaddi. Nor is it necessary to assume a Sienese influence as the 
cause of his rapid adoption of the Gothic, since Agnolo himself had given 
strong evidence of it and was certainly the most Gothic artist in what 
is rightly considered as the Giottesque (and hence anti-Gothic) century. 
Lorenzo's sense of color, though it is not merely the Giottesque palette, but 
that plus certain innovations and enrichments of his own, is entirely Flor- 

"Italian Pictures, p. 298. 


“Sirén, op. cit, p. 165, couples these two pictures as being the work of a pupil, while Toesca, 
op. cit., gives them both to the master. 

"The Stylistic Development of Lorenzo Monaco in Burlington Magazine, LXXIII, 1938, pp. 
237-248 and LXXIV, 1939, 76-80. See note on p. 76. 

"See last note. 

“The chief positive contribution is the attribution of a curious predella panel at Santa Croce 
depicting the Triumph of Death (see p. 77), but I cannot endorse the author’s conclusion. The 
line of this piece, fully Gothic and of Lorenzo’s period, lacks his nervous virtuosity. Confronta- 
tion with the well-known Journey of the Kings in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin (see Sirén, 
op. cit., Fig. 40), should be sufficient to make the difference sensible. 
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entine, even in those added personal notes. His cool silvery tone, his blue 
at times overwhelmingly intense, his pale flesh-pink, his coral, lilac and 
mauve, are all intensely Florentine, and form a natural link between the 
colorism of the mid-Trecento, such as used, for example, by the Orcagna 
group, and that of the early Renaissance of Masolino, Fra Angelico and 
Uccello. Nor is his drapery and folding less characteristic of Florence. It 
is sufficient to stand in the first room of the Uffizi and look across from 
the San Matteo of Jacopo di Cione to any figure in Lorenzo Monaco’s early 
polyptych to see how the essentials are the same, and this in spite of the 
interposition of a new element, the Gothic. I am inclined to admit that 
Sienese stimulus may have helped Lorenzo to launch himself so wholeheart- 
edly on the Gothic current, but I still believe, as did Sirén before me, that 
Sienese influence is secondary and does not represent Lorenzo's earliest 
primary direction. 

A certain group of works in which Lorenzo was not recognized until 
recently goes back to his formative Giottesque period. This group includes: 


1. Madonna with Saints and Angels at the Accademia of Florence,“ 
2. Madonna with six Saints at the Horne Museum at Florence,” 


3. Madonna with four Saints and Pieta above, published by 
Mr. Berenson in “Homeless Pictures,”’’® 


4. Madonna with two Saints in Mr. Berenson’s own collection 
(Fig. 5).” 

To these might be added a Madonna in the Baltimore Gallery’*, whose 
characters, however, are obscured by repaint. 

In all this group we have certain characteristic elements of Don Lorenzo, 
with, however, a diminution of his power, a quieter line, a less rolling 
rhythmic swing, a less brilliant coloring; but the word “diminution” is 
inadmissible. These elements are not in diminution but in state of incep- 
tion. The period is not one of degeneration from but of approach to 
his mature self-expression. Mr. Berenson himself, who once regarded his 
Madonna as a school piece, came in progress of time to believe it to be 
rather a juvenile production, and there can be no doubt that this is the right 


“Once in the Toscanelli Collection, it bears the date 1408, and on the frame the false signature 
of Cenno di Cenni. Accepted by Sirén, Van Marle, Berenson and Pudelko. 


*This belongs to the Uffizi. Published by Sirén in Rassegna d’Arte, 1909, p. 93. Accepted by 
Van Marle, Berenson and Pudelko. 

*See Dedalo, 1932, p. 28. Accepted by Pudelko. 

“See Berenson, Italian Pictures, p. 299. Accepted by Pudelko. 

**See Berenson, op. cit., p. 298. 
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Fic. 5. LorENzO Monaco: MADONNA AND SAINTS Fic. 4. Lorenzo Monaco: THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 
Collection of Mr. Bernard Berenson, Settignano, Italy Accademia, Florence, Italy 









































view. Here, then, is the crux of the Sienese question. Is it in these early 
pictures, if we admit them to be such, that Sienese influence is most evident? 
No. These pictures are more Florentine if anything than what is to follow, 
and certainly more Giottesque. They present themselves to us as parallel 
in tendency, even superior in actual performance, as certain late Giottesque 
masters such as Bicci di Lorenzo, Mariotto di Nardo and Lorenzo di Niccolo. 
They are the output of the young Lorenzo Monaco in the days of his 
apprenticeship to Agnolo Gaddi and immediately after, and to their num- 
ber can now be added, I believe, our reintegrated predella. 

We have already postulated its close agreement with the Agony in the 
Garden at Florence, which, however, we have signalized as a dubious 
Lorenzo di Monaco. Is this picture by the master or a follower? If a fol- 
lower, then an early one. But Pudelko’s idea of its belonging to an early 
phase of Lorenzo is not to be excluded. The attribution of our predella 
does not, however, stand or fall with that of the Agony in the Garden. It 
has direct analogies of its own in the early group above referred to, and it 
has no connection with the peculiar coloring of the Florentine picture. 

Let us return once more to the three scenes at Berlin, Baltimore and 
Princeton (Figs. 1, 2, 3). The Virgin of the Nativity at Berlin does com- 
pare essentially with the group of early Madonnas enumerated above; 
Joseph, in the same Nativity, can be mirrored in the St. Peter who recurs in 
three of these pictures; the Horne example provides us with types like those 
of the youths in the Princeton panel. And to leave tedious detail, does not 
the Berlin Nativity, in spite of an angularity which we shall not find in 
later works, give us a foretaste of what we shall enjoy in Lorenzo Monaco’s 
inimitable Nativity predelle at the Uffizi, at the Accademia”, at Santa 
Trinita™, and in the Smith Collection at Worcester, Massachusetts”? There 
is the same concentration of interest on the Holy Family in the immediate 
foreground, the same balancing of Mary with Joseph, the same isolation of 
the lighted foreground from the mysterious nocturnal depths by rocky walls 
and away in the right corner a typical Lorenzo episode of the Angel and the 
Shepherds. This earliest link in the series of Lorenzo's Nativities, differing 
more from any one than they do from each other, is yet sufficiently like to 
yield us a satisfactory conclusion that, in this case at least, not merely do 
the trivial elements, taken one by one, point to Lorenzo as their author, 
but the total impression fully endorses this gradual process of identification. 

*Van Marle, IX, Fig. 108. 
*Sirén, op. cit., Plate 38. 


*Sirén, op. cit., Plate 49. 
*Sirén, op. cit., Plate 15. 
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ARE THERE CHINESE BRONZES THAT 
PRE-DATE ANYANG TIMES? 


By ALFRED SALMONY 


New York City 


Now that we can place Chinese art objects of the bronze age in the Shang 
period without stating that this is done on purely hypothetical grounds 
and without apologizing for such temerity, it may be possible to move 
the hypothetical considerations backwards beyond the last line of scientific 
reliability. This line is still marked by the famous Chinese excavations on 
the site of the Shang capital in northern Honan, usually designated by the 
modern name, Anyang. The scientists who made the Shang date a historic 
one have always pointed out that they conquered only the second half of 
this once mythological epoch, since the rulers of the Shang state had moved 
their capital to Anyang as late as about 1400 B.c. No trace of the where- 
abouts of former centers have yet been found. If scientific excavations and 
inscriptions alone are used to decide about the precedence of Chinese metal 
objects, the bronzes from Anyang are the oldest known. Nevertheless, there 
is general agreement that they must have developed throughout a long evo- 
lution, because of their perfect technique, their complex symbolism and 
their sophisticated artistic language. 

To explain the formation of Shang-Anyang art, two theories are postu- 
lated. Both are equally constructive, yet both lack such conclusive evidence 
as is provided by scientific excavations or dates determined by inscriptions. 

According to one theory, the Shang style, at least in its most striking 
characteristics, was imported as a finished product by immigrants — the 
Shang people — from some region outside of China. The distinguished 
scholar, L. Bachhofer, contends that the Shang people came from the Eura- 
sian steppes and that their entrance into China was brought about by the 
Indo-Germanic migration (L. Bachhofer, “Zur Friihgeschichte Chinas,” 
Die Welt als Geschichte, VI, 1937). However, H. G. Greel recently 
resumed study of the anthropological results of the Anyang excavations, 
and it is his contention that the Shang peoples were an “individual Mon- 
goloid division of mankind” with no trace of an intrusive race (H. G. Greel, 
Studies in Early Chinese Culture, Baltimore, 1937, p. 149). In addition 
to this anthropological objection to Bachhofer’s hypothesis, the migration 
theory is further contradicted by the Shang art itself. It is true some of the 
motifs are definitely related to those in countries situated more to the west, 
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but on the whole they are unique. They form the basis for the artistic 
vocabulary which was to be used during the following centuries. Some of 
the motifs exist even today, thus proving their national Chinese character. 

The second theory for the origin of Shang art is that it developed on 
Chinese soil in a slow evolution towards perfection and refinement. This 
theory would gain in probability only if the art motifs of the Shang period 
could be traced back to the prehistoric period of painted pottery. It is pos 
sible to link a few, but they are not important enough to explain Shang art 
as a whole. 

This raises the problem of establishing the dates of the prehistoric and 
historic periods in China. To bring the neolithic and the mature bronze 
period of Shang into logical order, Bachhofer and his followers have had 
to set ahead the date of the first, bringing it up to about 1500 B.c., so that 
Anyang would follow almost immediately. On the contrary, those who 
hold to the second theory of the local evolution of Chinese art have to 
assume that the production of neolithic painted pottery ended about 2000 
B. C., thus leaving half a millenium for the evolution from the neolithic and 
the chalcolithic styles to the mature bronze art of Anyang. With the 
exception of the so-called “Black pottery civilization,” found at Ch’éng tzu 
yai, there is no excavation which has yet helped fill this gap (““Ch’éng 
tzu yai,” Archeologia Sinica, No. 1, Nanking, 1935), and what has been 
discovered shows a retarded neolithic culture with objects that are poorly 
ornamented with motifs excluding almost entirely figurative representations. 

Before embarking on the hazardous task of reconstructing this lost stage 
of Chinese art, i.e., the transition from the neolithic period to the bronze 
age, the characteristics to be considered as indicative of this stage must 
first be analyzed. To do this we must turn to other early civilizations 
where such an evolution can be well observed. If the characteristics to 
be found there are formulated in terms sufficiently general, they may be 
expected to be applicable to an independent Chinese art as well. 

It is a rule to be observed from the very beginning of art, that the natu- 
ralistic representation precedes the abstract, the latter being the result of 
a period of development. This process is found repeated in prehistoric and 
historic civilizations, and has been observed within the limits of the Shang- 
Anyang period itself (C. Hentze, Frihchinesische Bronzen und Kultdar- 
stellungen, Antwerp, 1937, p. 24). The figurative representation of the 
earliest metal ages might be called naturalistic, if such a term were not to 
seem too simple for an artistic stage of so many different aspects. There 
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were certain regions, mainly on the Southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
that possessed an advanced culture and art. Their pictures of man and 
beast follow nature faithfully and reproduce it with accomplished skill. 
These so-called “hot-houses of civilization” are surrounded by countries 
where the interest in figurative naturalism is the same, but where the artists 
lack skill. They are satisfied merely with a rough reproduction of the essen- 
tial features of the head placed frequently on rounded, disproportionate 
bodies. In many cases the details of the animal or man are not interrelated 
and therefore do not form parts of a balanced organic composition. The 
fact that even the species of animal cannot be recognized does not make the 
representation abstract or geometric. It may still be called naturalistic. But 
this naturalism has not the fluent language of forms found in the art of the 
““hot-houses of civilization.” It should rather be called stammering. This 
stammering naturalism may become simplified, leading toward abstraction 
when contours and lines no longer follow the organic curves found in 
nature and reproduced in naturalistic art. 

With this conception of primitive naturalism in mind, it is now necessary 
to look over the many Chinese bronzes at hand in search of the earmarks 
of early metal or Pre-Anyang style. All of those which have been selected 
as specimens and presented here come from grave robberies and are thus 
deprived of scientific proof. Herein lies the serious objection to any attempt 
at such an adventurous dating. For Chinese objects of the character 
described above might be considered either to be the result of a provincial 
conservatism or of a local degeneration produced during a relatively late 
part of the archaic period. To a certain extent such conservatism would 
still serve to advance the theory of evolution. But so far no object of pro- 
vincial conservatism or of a degenerated characte: belonging to the hieratic 
periods of bronze production such as Shang or Chou have been reported 
from any part of China — and they would hardly have escaped the keen 
attention of modern observers. 

A flat bronze plate in the Dumbarton Oakes Collection must be consid- 
ered as the most important known representation of stammering naturalism 
in China (Fig. 1). 

It was shown at the Exhibition of Chinese Art held at Mills College, Cal- 
ifornia, in 1934, and was labeled tentatively: “Chou or earlier” (catalogue 
No. 53). At the Exhibition of Chinese Bronzes, held at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (No. 311), this animal received many question marks con- 
cerning its meaning and the date: “possibly early Shang.” The object was 
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Fic. 1. GONG IN THE SHAPE OF AN ANIMAL. Bronze. 18 inches long 
The Dumbarton Oakes Collection, Washington, D.C. 





Fic. 2. Pair oF Horses. Bronze. 4% inches high 
The American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
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intended for suspension as indicated by a square perforation near the upper 
edge. It may have served as a gong. Both sides are decorated identically. 
The outline frames a quadruped in profile with only one short leg of each 
pair visible. The tail is placed at the upper end. The circular eye, the most 
prominent feature, rises above the surface and is surrounded by rays. It 
has its closest parallel in shape and formation of details in a pottery frag- 
ment from Ch’éng tzu yai (well reproduced by J. D. Wu, Prehistoric Pot- 
tery in China, London, 1938, Fig. xxxvi, h. The late dates put forward 
in this publication for prehistoric Chinese pottery in general are not 
accepted by the present writer. He will take a position on this problem else- 
where.). The same treatment of the eye can be observed in pottery of the 
Hsin Tien stage. There this pattern seems to indicate stars placed above 
the double spirals (an example formerly in the Wannieck Collection, Paris). 
It may be noticed that, according to Anderson, graves containing Hsin Tien 
pottery already included some copper (cf. J. G. Anderson, Preliminary 
Report on Archeological Research in Kansu, Peking, 1925, p. 15). Eyes 
surrounded by rays occur also on bronzes from the Middle Chou period 
(an example in the Metropolitan Art Museum Exhibit, No. 135), but these 
are provided with a circular central pit indicating the pupil. 

The ears on the gong are the only features leaving the flat surface. They 
protrude at an angle of go degrees. Such a sudden disruption of a relief 
field is quite common in Anyang bronzes, although the angle is usually less 
acute. It is especially frequent on dagger-axes of the “ko” type, where the 
ear of an animal appears in a similarly striking manner (cf. O. Sirén, His- 
toire des Arts Anciens de la Chine, Vol I, Paris, 1929, p. 57). The dam- 
aged muzzle may have been pointed, as indicated by the angle repeating the 
contour. This angle and the framed mane, covered with oblique striation, 
had been incised in the mould so that the lines appear slightly raised over 
the surface, a technique resulting in a rendering that could adequately be 
described as a “thread pattern.” It is extremely difficult to assign a specific 
name to the animal. The name and the lack of teeth (tusks may have orig- 
inally jutted from the incompletely preserved muzzle) may indicate a boar. 
An example of this animal may be found among the Shang jades in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (reproduced by Pelliot, Jades Archaiques de 
Chine appartenant ad M. C. T. Loo, Paris, 1925, Pl. xxv, 2). The clumsy 
outline and the lack of organic unity of the gong can be compared with a 
flat stone fish recently attributed by the author to a Pre-Anyang art (A. 
Salmony, Carved Jade of Ancient China, Berkeley, 1938, Pl. II, 2). The 
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striations on the mane of the boar and on the fins of the fish add to the 
similarity. 

A bronze in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, pro- 
vides us with an example of primitive naturalism in full round (Fig. 2). 
The two horses on a square base may have served as a funeral statuette. 
Each of them is cast in two halves and joined along the spine. The inner 
half of the legs and the belly are left open. Although the animals are easily 
recognizable, their bodies stretch to an exaggerated length made emphatic 
by the short legs. The details reproduced by the artist appear mainly on 
the slightly raised heads, and consist of modelled eyes and protruding ears. 
The manes are indicated by a series of small ridges, and their leather bridles 
are outlined by a few raised lines at the necks and heads. The bridling of 
horses is quite common at Anyang, but the use of chariots drawn by horses 
may go back to the neolithic period of Ch’éng tzu yai (H. G. Creel, The 
Birth of China, London, 1936, p. 49). 

Another pair of horses is fairly well known. It belongs to the collection 
of Mr. Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., of Cleveland and was exhibited at the show 
of “Master Bronzes” at the Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo in 1937 (cata- 
logue No. 16) with a Chou date (Fig. 3). It was also exhibited at the 
Metropolitan exhibition with the label “Shang?” (No. 312). In technique 
and general appearance the two pairs are similar, but the Cleveland one 
tends toward a simpler, more geometric representation. The bridles are 
omitted; the horses have pointed muzzles; and the eyes are reduced to 
incised circles, as is commonly found on Shang and Chou jade and stone 
animals (cf. Exhibition of Chinese Art, Mills College, Catalogue, Pl. 3). 
The raised mane and ears repeat in full round the effect found in relief on 
the bronze gong (Fig. 1). Seven meander bands encircle the bodies, recall- 
ing in their simplicity the ornament at the neck of Hsin Tien pottery vases 
(Anderson, op. cit., Pl. III, 2). 

Through information from an art dealer, the horses in the Hanna Col- 
lection were once connected with the standing figure of a man, now lent by 
the Baron Eduard von der Heydt to the Cernuschi Museum, Paris (Fig. 4). 
How the two objects ever were joined is impossible to ascertain. Neverthe- 
less, it seems certain that originally they formed a group. The material 
and patina are identical. Furthermore, the man is also cast in two halves, 
seamed along the sides, and left open between the legs. The photograph 
hardly shows the meander band which is placed in a manner resembling a 
collar around the neck. Aside from this geometric ornament the naked 
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body lacks details. The head is so badly corroded that only the lower part 
can be considered. It shows four square teeth in the lower jaw; the arms 
are conspicuously lacking. The author has just published a jade object that 
has much in common with this bronze man (Salmony, op. cit., Pl. IV, 3). 
It also shows a row of teeth in the lower jaw, and instead of arms, short 
stumps. The jade has been called “neolithic style” on account of the prim- 
itive rendition of arms. This is commonly found during the period leading 
from neolithic times to the early metal age. Examples have also been 
unearthed in Iran (cf. F. R. Wulsin, Excavations at Tureng Tepe, near 
Asterabad, Supplement to the Bulletin of the American Institute for Per- 
sian Art and Archeology, Vol. 2, No. 1). Still others have come from 
India (cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Archaic Indian Terracottas, Ipek, 1929, 
Pl. i, 1-5). The jade just mentioned and the bronze of the von der Heydt 
Collection must belong to the same early period. 

A Pre-Anyang date should replace the dates assigned before by the 
author to this bronze man. The first one chosen was Han (A. Salmony, 
Chinesische Plastik, Berlin, 1925, Fig. 23), because of the straddling posi- 
tion of the legs and the opened crotch which occur in pottery statuettes of 
magicians of the Han period. The second one was III-II century B.c. in 
the Ordos region (Mills College, Catalogue, Fig. 21). But there is no par- 
allel for such a summary representation in this boundary art. It seems more 
likely that man and horses follow the stammering naturalism of the earliest 
metal art, although the use of the meander band may bring them closer to 
the Anyang period than the other bronzes reproduced here. It may be 
noticed that the purely geometric decoration is still rather inconspicuous 
and far removed from its importance and frequency in Shang-Anyang art. 

Even when subordinated to a geometric field, the stammering naturalism 
can survive. The bell in the Art Institute, Chicago, if credited with a 
Shang date must be considered as unusually archaic (Fig. 5). Its geometric 
ornaments cover the surface in the “thread pattern” technique, recognized 
already by Davidson as proof for an early origin in Shang-Anyang art. 


- (J. L. Davidson “Towards a grouping of early Chinese bronzes,” Parnas- 


sus, IX, 4, p. 34). The cone-shaped nipples look like the prototypes of the 
usual spikes. But the most primitive ornaments are the eight animals on 
each side of the bell in relief. Two horizontal pairs are placed at the top 
and bottom of the field, while two others follow along the vertical contour 
(Fig. 6). Those on the horizontal are placed with their heads turned in the 
same direction. Those on the vertical are so arranged that their heads meet 
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at the edge but turn in opposite directions. Their long outstretched bodies 
are subjected to a slight S-curve. There is a ridge in the center with sloping 
sides so that the animals are clearly seen from above. This view shows the 
animals’ pair of curved horns and their four legs (partly corroded and 
unrecognizable) with two claws each. Laufer, who published the bell first, 
called these animals dragons or lizards (B. Laufer, Archaic Chinese Bronzes 
of the Shang, Chou and Han periods, New York, 1922, p. 14), but definite 
identification of the species is hardly possible. 

The objects described so far have been chosen to establish prototypes of 
Shang-Anyang. Their practical purpose does not distinguish them from 
the first historical period, when gong (Fig. 1) and bell (Fig. 5) were well 
known, and where statuettes (Figs. 2-4) were made in other mediums than 
bronze. This period is characterized by a representation of clumsy, elon- 
gated bodies provided with but a minimum of details. They are either 
without geometry or provided with very little, and the whole has not yet 
been transformed into shape geometrically. To attribute such features either 
to the period, or at least to the style, before 1400 B. c. corresponds to the 
logic of evolution and deserves serious consideration. 

As shown before, some figuration elements permit a theoretical recon- 
struction of Pre-Anyang art. It would be much more difficult to use the 
shape and outline of bronze vessels for a similar purpose. There are some 
forms, mainly those based on the tripod, which have been recognized as 
bridging the gap between neolithic times and the mature bronze age in 
China. They continue to be essential elements in the repertory even after 
Shang times, thus not providing any possibility of an earlier dating. 

The situation is different with the tumbler, a quite unusual shape, not 
reported from later times, and so far not found in any Chinese excavations 
(Fig. 7). The tumbler in the collection of Sir Herbert Ingram (Cirencester, 
England) bears no decoration, but the sensitive outline swelling above the 
foot is reminiscent of the leading forms of painted neolithic pottery in Near 
Asia. This tumbler is one of the three leading types of Susa I, (cf. G. Con- 
tenau, La Civilisation de VIran au IV millénaire avant notre ére, Paris, 
1936, Fig. 7). The fact that the metal walls are extremely thin rather sup- 
ports an early dating. They may be observed on an archaic Shang vessel in 
the Berlin Museum (cf. J. L. Davidson, Ibid, Fig. 8). For that matter, most 
of the late neolithic pottery of Ch’éng tzu yai is remarkably thin. 

How can such a strange similarity between China and Mesopotamia be 
explained? There has never been any doubt that the art of bronze casting 
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was discovered at the end of the [Vth millenium B. c. in one part of the 
ancient world only, not very far from the old cultural center of Susa I. It 
is equally well recognized that it spread to other parts, among which China 
has to be included. The existence of commercial routes between the Near 
East and China in ancient and even in prehistoric times also cannot be 
doubted. The tumbler shape, one of the most frequent ones in the impor- 
tant center of Susa I, may have reached China, lingering there, when it 
was completely outdated in its original homeland. 

The tumbler in the Sir Herbert Ingram collection may be an example of 
Near Eastern shapes adopted by China at the still unknown beginning of 
the bronze age, further examples of which may be hidden in Chinese soil. 

The attempt to place bronzes before the historical latter half of Shang 
does not permit assigning to such objects a new name of their own. They 
may be close to Anyang, so that “Early Shang” would be adequate; perhaps 
they go back even further, so that some day the fabulous name of the Hsia 
state can emerge from a misty mythology. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED “SALOME” BY TITIAN 


By GulsEepreE Fiocco 
Padua, Italy 


For several years I have known by photograph, and in the same way my 
friend the late Dr. Gronau also knew and admired, a Salome which from 
the reproduction revealed a very probable work by Titian. However, it 
was owned in Portugal and only recently, since Dr. Gronau’s death, I have 
had the satisfaction as well as the pleasure of seeing and studying it. It 
treats of an unforeseen reappearance of Lavinia, the presumed daughter of 
the Master, painted in three-quarter length, as an engraving by Pietro 
Monaco of 1739 happily proves. The canvas belongs to Signora Margarida 
Eisen of Lisbon. 

This picture, painted on an ancient Venetian canvas 123 by 87.5 cm., 
which from the photograph appeared to be of great importance, evidently 
very old, and which seems to have come from a royal Portuguese castle, I 
immediately recognized as a characteristic work by Titian. Also a little of 
the too systematic attention to detail so evident in the much smaller bust of 
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the famous Erodiade at the Prado (87 by 80 cm.) especially noticeable in 
the fluffy fullness of the waist and veil and in certain parts of the skirt, is 
evidently but the unfortunate effect of inexpert eighteenth century repaint- 
ing rather than of restoring and was certainly added at the time the canvas 
was relined. Such damage it is to be expected the restorers of the State 
Museum of Ancient Art, to whom the work has been entrusted, will remedy. 

The superiority of this interpretation in comparison with the adaptation in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, where the so-called Lavinia appears, 
no longer in the garb of Salome but transformed into a young girl dressed 
with becoming simplicity and holding a bowl of fruit rather than laden with 
the terrifying head of John the Baptist, painted on a canvas somewhat larger 
than that of the Prado picture (102 by 82 cm.) is thus revealed to be more 
and more evident. 

A great artist like Titian would never have stopped at a repetition, which 
in the case of the Berlin picture was resolved in a pleasant but illogical 
betrayal. The bold and triumphal pose of the beautiful daughter of Erod- 
iade, with arms and back bare, could not be changed into that of a lady of 
fashion. This is the reason why the artist returns in this case to the first 
and more consistent idea; but to give it greater perfection and to remove, 
so far as is compatible with the subject the horror of the terrible trophy, 
the head of John the Baptist is removed from the luminous center of the 
bowl and is but barely visible, the hair falling over its rim, wrapped in the 
shadow which attenuates and almost obliterates it. All but hidden there 
and hardly accentuated in the warm brown tint, it is the embossed decora- 
tion of the precious bowl that is emphasized. 

The master, with consummate shrewdness, transforms the original idea 
and makes of it in this new creation a painting which reaches also, for its 
fuller and more decisive triumph, the greatness and the grace of an ancient 
““canephora.”” 

The face, which is softer than the one in Madrid, is turned away with 
the same decided elegance which is noted in Berlin, without having, on the 
other hand, that too marked and almost fatuous grace. Also the hand holds 
the bowl with more decision and yet without that excessive lengthening of 
the fingers noticeable in the Prado version, though our picture keeps the 
olive brown background so suitable to the nocturnal enchantment of the 
beautiful figure. 
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DEATH STAYING THE HAND 
OF THE S.ULPTOR 


By DanteEL CHESTER FRENCH 


Bright youth whose hand the beauty brought 
To life from lifeless blocks of quarried stone; 
Who saw in them the forms of things unknown 
And set them free to charm the world of thought, 
Too soon, too soon your upraised arm was caught 
And stayed by Death, ere you had ever grown 
To man’s estate and in your power full-blown 
Had one true masterpiece of sculpture wrought. 


Your name will live nathless as long as Art 
Because another from a thinking heart 
Here carved for us the tragedy of Youth- 
The angel of the Lord at His command 
Holds from its labor now the lifted hand 
That yearned to give new form to ancient Truth. 


— Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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THE PAINTING OF HERBERT BARNETT 


Although a picture by Herbert Barnett hangs in the collection of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and he has had frequent exhibitions in Boston and shown work 
in all the important national shows, he remains practically unknown to the majority of 
our connoisseurs and collectors of contemporary painting. His technique is very personal 
as well as very vital. His canvases are distinguished by a definite promise of a future 
punctuated by occasional works of superior merit. The landscapes which he creates by 
a juxtaposition and correlation of large rectangular washes of color are sufficiently 
illustrative of his ability to originate a new method of expression to set him apart as 
a pioneer in the technic of painting. Nor is he less original in his handling of the 
figure, for the Woman Combing Her Hair is a really impressive example of that now 
almost extinct revelation in portraiture where the inner being as well as the familiar 
form and face of a person is encountered. The arrangement of this picture in which 
the arms accentuate the head and force one’s attention upon the look of sorrow which 
shadows the face is proof enough of Barnett’s mastery of the elements of fine composi- 
tion. Technically it is painted with a magnificent independence that relates it to the 
sober realism of his landscape. 


A SMALL PORTRAIT OF ROSA CORDER BY WHISTLER 


The contemporary estimate of Whistler as a painter, considerably influenced I 
believe by his personality, has been considerably revised during the years since his 
death. His painting is notable for an exquisitely sensitive transposition of human char- 
acteristics and material fact but lacks the incisive penetration of genius; nor has his 
product in either oil or pastel generally the unmistakable quality of great art. Its 
inspiration is too truly that of a highly sensitive imagination rather than an authentic 
realization of the epic grandeur of nature or comprehension of personal characteristics 
that differentiate people. Within their limitations, however, his creations are unsur- 
passed. That their beauty was built upon his individual reactions embroidering with 
exquisite fancy whatever he pictured, though it prevented his becoming a really great 
master, resulted, however, in his painting some real masterpieces. One of the most 
impressive of these is the fine full-length life-size standing likeness of Rosa Corder 
formerly owned by the late Richard Canfield. A charming study for this portrait 
which the late George Eames of Boston purchased from the artist in London in 1885 
has recently been acquired by a discriminating private collector. Though small (121/,” 
H. by 914” W.) the likeness is perfect in its semblance to the full-length and it is 
quite as successful in its poetic interpretation of the sitter’s personality. Probably 
painted in the late 1870's, the artist’s butterfly signature in the lower right corner is 
hardly likely to be noticed unless called to one’s attention, so subtly is it inserted. The 
panel as a whole is characterized by Whistler’s fine reserve and though the color scheme 
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is very low in register, with blacks, dark browns, blues and greens predominating in the 
costume and the background, the piquant face with the glancing sidewise look is a 
veritable triumph of art in its rendering of youthful zest and beauty. 


PICTURES BY GEORGE W. PIERPONT 


Those who find interest and enthusiasm in the racetrack, horses and jockeys, and 
have heretofore found satisfaction in the pictures of horses and their riders which 
Degas painted, will find pleasure, I think, in the brilliant little sketches of the spectators 
at the races which George W. Pierpont is painting. The girls in these panels are 
clothed in the height of fashion as of today and they and their escorts move with the 
easy unvexed assurance of folk who happily find refuge from the vexations of life in 
the excitement of sport. Mr. Pierpont’s color and technic are skilfully adapted to 
realizing the vivacious and memorable moments of days of pure joy. The hues are 
bright and the technic is unlabored, the brush doing its work with a minimum of effort 
and leaving here and there happy reminders of the artist’s pleasure in his work. Mr. 
Pierpont comes from Cincinnati where he studied with Frank Duveneck — about whom 
he reminiscences very interestingly — and he probably owes more than a little of his 
ability to ideas which germinated in his intimacy with that master. 


EXHIBITIONS 


CLASSICS OF THE NUDE 


We like to think of our own age as less hidebound, less inhibited, than most pre- 
vious generations. Superficially at least, times have changed since Mrs. Frances Trollope, 
writing her Domestic Manners of the Americans in 1832, could describe the Antique 
Statue Gallery of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts into which men and women 
were admitted separately, as though to a sala pornografica. But one sometimes wonders 
just how deep is our vaunted progress and modern freedom. It may be food for reflec- 
tion that we should have had to wait this long for such an exhibition as the fine Classics 
of the Nude from Pollaiuolo to Picasso at Knoedler’s. Frankly, it is not at all certain 
that the figure should be regarded in quite the same dispassionate manner that might 
be appropriate before pictures of still life, for example, covering the same centuries. 
The attitude toward the body is peculiarly illustrative of the spirit of each age. 

That the four or five centuries covered by this exhibition are equally well repre- 
sented is obviously untrue — the seventeenth century is decidedly slighted — but one 
may be thankful indeed for the chance to see so distinguished a gathering of really 
great paintings. The striking contrast of sixteenth century Venetian and German treat- 
ments of the figure is immediately apparent. A fair Titian, two Tintorettos, one of 
which, the Venus and Mars with Three Graces in a Landscape, deserves particular 
mention, and a sumptuously colorful Veronese, reveal the Venetian grasp of the spirit 
of classic mythology. To these men the nude is an ideal form, ample without grossness, 
sensuous with perhaps a certain robust eroticism, overflowing with vitality and yet 
endowed with an impersonal Olympian quality which leaves it as a figure of the imag- 
ination, not of experience. The contemporary Germans, illustrated in two paintings 
by Cranach, lack the background of the Venetian Renaissance. Although wanting to 
be in fashion, up-to-date, they cannot quite overcome the medieval sense of shame 
connected with the naked body. These amusing Nymphs — or are they Dianas? — of 
Cranach are little German Mddchens. Was the painter himself embarrassed at his own 
daring, and not perfectly in sympathy with his theme? This sober craftsman surely 
never prayed, with Pygmalion, that his angular girls should be embued with life. The 
rare Nuremberg painter, Jorg Pencz, to be sure betrays the depth of his familiarity 
with Italy by the markedly Venetian appearance of his Sleeping Nude, and yet the 
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extremely precise bits of still life in the niche behind the figure are certainly more 
northern than southern. 

A century later, in the hands of Poussin, the nude has become simply one of the 
elements out of which he constructs his painting, classic and impersonal, without the 
full-bodied lustiness of the Venetian conceptions and equally without the faint blush 
that seems so entertaining in Cranach. With the dominance of the salon in eighteenth 
century France, still a different approach is inevitable. Here the eroticism takes on a 
deliberately conscious flavor. Boucher arranged his Jupiter and Callisto as though it 
were a tableau in which members of the haut monde might have taken part. This 
nymph is no Olympian character — rather her very white and well groomed body 
betrays an elegant and protected existence. She might have stepped out of a bandbox 
filled with cotton. The exuberant vitality of the Venetians has been abandoned in 
favor of the polite, sagacious sprightliness of the drawing room. Such figures could 
never have been at home in the more robust life of Olympus. 

Along with the salon and the court, this view naturally disappeared in 1789. 
Girodet’s Reclining Nude has not even that much existence. Though beautifully 
painted according to the tight standards of the Academy, the figure has hardly more 
animation than the accessories — the Empire couch, with its precise little decorations. 
Even to mention in passing all the dozen-odd nineteenth century paintings is impos- 
sible here, in spite of the interest inevitably attaching to any figure painting by Barye. 
Generally the materialism of the epoch is reflected in the matter-of-fact, powerful nude 
by Courbet. This gross body, however closely it may follow the model, however pow- 
erful it may be as a painting, would never have met the ideals of Tintoretto or Cranach, 
Poussin or Watteau. A return to a more Poussinesque approach is illustrated in the 
small but very fresh Bathers of Cezanne. Whatever be the psychological implications 
of Cezanne’s attitude toward the female figure, here at least he seems to regard it 
objectively, as an element in his composition. Perhaps that may be said also of the one 
twentieth century canvas in the exhibition, The Toilette by Picasso. 

These last designs indicate a more objective point of view than any of the earlier 
artists had chosen to adopt. Is it that the frank and open discussion of physiological 
and social problems today is resulting in a possibility of considering the figure in a 
more detached fashion than hitherto, at least on the part of the artist? That the mod- 
ern attitude avoids erotic implications is manifestly absurd, but surely its freedom 
differs in result from the sublimated Venetian sensuousity, the self-consciousness of 
Cranach, or the refined suggestiveness of Boucher. —E. M. UpJoHNn 


THE GREEK TRADITION 


The current exhibition on the Greek Tradition, presented in Baltimore under the 
joint auspices of the Baltimore Museum of Art and the Walters Art Gallery, is the 
setting for a unique and lively inquiry into the nature of Greek contributions to suc- 
ceeding cultures. This is not at all the hackneyed presentation of academic origins, but 
takes as its keynote the fact that Greek culture was important to various later epochs 
not because of what it was, but because of what later people thought it was. The vari- 
ous guises under which Greek forms and ideas appear and reappear have more to do 
with the aims and preoccupations of their inheritors than with the character of the 
Greeks. 

That part of the exhibition to be seen at the Baltimore Museum consists of paint- 
ings, some prints drawn from the museum’s large collections, and ceramics and other 
objects from various lenders. Dr. George Boas, of Johns Hopkins University, is respon- 
sible for selecting the paintings shown at the museum, which supply the keynote for 
the rest of the undertaking. The visitor who assumes that an exhibition of the Greek 
heritage should involve works by Poussin, David, and Ingres will not be disappointed 
in the representation of these artists: a characteristic Poussin, Achilles and the Daugh- 
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ters of Lycomedes, lent by Wildenstein and Company; two fine Davids, the Wadsworth 
Atheneum’s small version of The Lictors Bringing Home the Bodies of Brutus’ Sons 
and the superb Roman Youth with a Horse from the Detroit Institute —a masterful 
composition in hard surfaces of warm cream, brown and cool grey; while Ingres suitably 
epitomizes the neo-classic in the Walters Art Gallery’s Oedipus and the Sphinx, a 
modified replica of the Louvre canvas, made late in the artist’s career. A glimpse of the 
sentimental archeology of the academicians in the second half of the nineteenth century 
is afforded by Alma-Tadema’s once famous Sappho from the Walters Gallery. 

But Professor Boas has conceived his theme with too much imagination to present 
it only in terms of the neo-classic and the academic. The twenty-five paintings which 
he has chosen range from the fifteenth century to the present moment — from Piero di 
Cosimo’s lyric fantasy of the child Vulcan discovered by Italian Renaissance nymphs 
(Wadsworth Atheneum) through the dark moods of Salvator Rosa and the slick chia- 
roscuro of Guercino, through the French prettiness of Le Suer and Boucher, the idealism 
of the neo-classics, the romantic turbulence of Delacroix and Gericault, the mannered 
lyricism of Puvis de Chavannes and Arthur B. Davies, to paintings called by Grecian 
names among the moderns — Bauchant, Klee, Pascin, Chirico, even Cadmus. In this 
contemporary group, only Bauchant has approached his antique subject with anything 
resembling earnestness. The reverent misconception of antiquity which impelled an 
early sixteenth-century follower of Cranach to entitle his stalwart German nudes The 
Three Graces is very different from the flippant literary flourish which dubs Klee’s fine 
linear abstraction Orpheus, or Cadmus’ fleshly satire Venus and Adonis. Even Chirico, 
eschewing prancing horses and tumbled columns, caricatures the tenderness of Hector 
and Andromache by two lay figures. None of these contemporary works admits any 
debt to Grecian form, unless it be the great gouache of Pascin from the Museum of 
Modern Art, Courtesians Jeering at Socrates and His Disciples, which in the ribald 
satire of its line has something, if not Hellenic, at least Hellenistic. In this group one 
would like to find a canvas of Picasso, acknowledging his antique heritage, but, lacking 
this, a drypoint and a lithograph of his may be seen in the adjoining print display. 
This latter echoes the theme of the painting exhibition, showing a remarkable selection 
of graphic works which carry the Greek Tradition from the fifteenth century to the 
caricatures of Daumier and the more tender renderings of Maillol. 

Simultaneously the Walters Art Gallery has selected from its rich collections a show 
which provides good solid information to back up the social and esthetic philosophy 
of Dr. Boas’ exhibition. A display of minor arts demonstrates how classic forms and 
classic subjects made their way through centuries of European art, being now revived 
in slavish imitation, now providing the point of departure for fresh creation. Cases of 
bronzes, ceramics, enamels, and ivories show the fortunes of Hercules, Venus, Cupid 
and Pan for nearly twenty-five hundred years, even to the metamorphoses of Hercules 
into Adam and Cupid into the Christ Child, as Christianity commandeered the artistic 
forms of paganism. A display of medieval manuscripts selected from the book collection 
of the Gallery reveals how the thought and learning of ancient times penetrated into 
the very fibre of medieval philosophy and literature, albeit often transmuted into new 
forms and uses suited to the needs of the medieval man. — DorotTHy MINER 


THE SOURCES OF MODERN PAINTING 


When modern art was young it was deprived by critics of even the vestige of ances- 
try for, being an outcast, its legitimacy was naturally questioned. However, once it 
became acceptable, genealogical investigations were undertaken and what should have 
been obvious immediately was discovered with surprise. It is only natural that the new 
strikes us with its newness and we see in revolutions only their opposition. But even 
the most violent of revolts is none the less cognizant of tradition and consciously 
dependent upon it. 
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For many years now, one of the most absorbing topics for the student of modern 
art has been the search for its sources. At the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, The Insti- 
tute of Modern Art has presented for the first time, in an exhibition “The Sources of 
Modern Painting,” the visual evidence of the many legitimate relationships between 
modern art and the great mass of artistic tradition. 

The exhibition does not attempt to be comprehensive nor dogmatic nor to follow a 
historical pattern of continuity, but rather to present the diversity and looseness of 
these influences, including the European, the Primitive, the Ancient, the Japanese, the 
Decorative (a curiously mixed category covering the influence of Persian miniatures, 
Coptic textiles, stained glass, and the book illustrations of Kate Greenaway) and the 
Mechanical. One might quibble with the comparisons selected, either with the source 
or its modern derivative, but one must remember that the possible examples are num- 
berless and that those selected are as valid as any comparable group, considering that 
all the examples come from American public and private collections. 

Like any exhibition with a theme, there are both dangers and difficulties. The great- 
est danger lies in the possible confusion between a source of influence acknowledged 
and apparent, as for instance Cezanne’s dependence upon Poussin or Van Gogh’s debt 
to Japanese prints; an influence unconsciously absorbed (witness the similarity between 
the Italian Modigliani and Trecento Sienese painting); and a striking but fortuitous 
similarity, a type which has happily been avoided. The great difficulty of this theme 
lies in the exposition of a fundamental artistic dependence through the presentation of 
a more or less obvious visual borrowing. As a matter of fact, one need not be surprised 
if the show is misinterpreted as a demonstration of unethical artistic cribbing. 

By this time it is hardly necessary to reiterate that neither the position of the artist 
within modern society, nor his training, are anything like that of several centuries ago. 
The destruction of the academic tradition, as well as the growth of the museum during 
the nineteenth century, have done a great deal to change the nature of the development 
of artistic styles. The modern artist is not so much a product of the atelier in which 
he is trained, as he is the creation of the museums and the artistic milieu of the age 
with its volatile esthetic concepts and recurrent major exhibitions. The nature of tra- 
dition, in the light of these facts, changes from an acceptance of immediate precedent 
to a studied choice from among the wealth of historical material. 

Rouault’s rich and powerful emotional expression finds roots in both stained glass 
and Coptic textiles. On the other hand, Picasso, with endless versatility, derives inspi- 
ration from Negro sculpture, Cezanne, and Classical art, to mention only those influ- 
ences which are demonstrated. The juxtaposition of Picasso's Female Head (Worcester 
Art Museum) with the Head of the Goddess Hera, a late Hellenistic marble (Dr. Jacob 
Hirsch, N. Y.) throws a piercing light upon one source of Picasso's art. Some of the 
other comparisons show Klee’s dependence upon the art of the savage and the child, 
Renoir’s debt to Rubens, the profound effect of Japanese prints upon Whistler, and 
Matisse’s restatement of the saturated color of Persian miniatures. Yet in all these 
comparisons, although the connection may be extremely strong, the differences are 
greater than the similarities. The artist remains in spite of his roots a product of his 
environment. 

There are many interesting comparisons, and a few questionable ones. The juxta- 
position of Manet’s Soap Bubbles (Lewisohn Collection, N.Y.) and Chardin’s Soap 
Bubble Blower (Mrs. John W. Simpson, N. Y.) demonstrates a similarity of content 
rather than of technique. Degas’ Rene de Gas (Smith College Museum of Art, North- 
ampton) and Bronzino’s A Young Italian Nobleman (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 
echo each other across three centuries in a fundamental similarity of concept as well 
as in a superficial resemblance. Such analogies as Chirico’s Enigma of a Day (James 
Thrall Soby, Farmington, Conn.) and the Fra Carnevale Presentation of the Virgin 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) are more debatable. The compositions of musical 
instruments by Picasso and Severini are not so much direct derivatives of the seven- 
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teenth century Italian arrangements of the same nature, as modern equivalents arising 
from a comparable artistic taste. 

Whatever our reservations concerning certain examples may be, the exhibition is 
truly provocative and stimulating. One finds one’s self inevitably considering other 
possible combinations, discovering new sources, questioning the validity of some and 
applauding the aptness of others. One may even find confirmation of either the supe- 
riority or inferiority of modern art, depending on the direction of one’s prejudice. 
Balthus certainly does not stand well beside Gericault, but no one will deny the “old 
masters” of modern art, Manet, Degas, Renoir, Cezanne, Gauguin, or van Gogh their 
rightful place among the immortals. And who will deny Picasso, Bracque, Matisse, 
or Rouault? — MILTON W. Brown 


NEW ART BOOKS 


THE Mosaics OF ANTIOCH. By C. R. Morey. London, New York, Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1938. 


There are a few finds, in the history of archeology, which have instantly captured 
the attention of the average layman and have become thoroughly publicized and even 
a la mode. Such were the remains of Pompeii and Herculaneum, uncovered in the 
eighteenth century; the discoveries of Schliemann at Troy and Tiryns; the revelation 
of the highly sophisticated civilization of the sea-kingdom of Crete; and, in our own 
time, the rich treasures yielded by the tomb of Tutankhamen. But, for the most part, 
the results of archeological expeditions are almost unknown, save to students and spe- 
cialists; for they are either handsomely entombed in weighty monographs where every 
potsherd is described with equal scientific accuracy and detachment; or else they are 
summarized in a brief paragraph or two in a general handbook. In either event, the 
layman is out of luck; for in the first case, he is immediately lost in a tangle of tech- 
nical terminology; and in the latter, the process of condensation of the material has 
usually resulted in the elimination of all the vivid details which might have the power 
to stir his imagination. 

Professor Morey’s study is, therefore, especially to be commended, for it is intended 
for that forgotten man, the intelligent layman. The campaigns undertaken at Antioch 
in Syria from 1932 to 1936 have already received scientific publication in the two vol- 
umes of Antioch-on-the-Orontes I and II, issued by the Princeton University Press in 
1934 and 1938. In this small book, however, Professor Morey attempts a brief survey 
of the data, summarizes the essential results of the expeditions, and explains their sig- 
nificance, illustrating his points by well-chosen specimens selected from the extraordi- 
narily large number of mosaics thus far uncovered. He has succeeded in being brief, 
yet explicit; succinct, but not cursory; non-technical, without “talking down” to his 
audience; scholarly, yet consistently readable. 

For several reasons, the discoveries at Antioch make an especially suitable subject 
for the treatment so ably accorded them by Professor Morey. In the first place, the 
project for uncovering the mosaics of Antioch originated among American scholars, at 
Princeton University, and the digs have been carried through by a number of collabo- 
rating American colleges, museums, and learned societies, in conjunction with the 
Musées Nationaux de France and the Syrian Service des Antiquités. Secondly, the site 
proved a richly rewarding one, yielding thus far more than three hundred pieces of 
mosaic forming parts of over one hundred large floors. As a result, a liberal division 
of these finds has been possible, and many of the pieces have been installed in the co-op- 
erating American institutions, such as the Museum of Historic Art at Princeton, the 
Worcester Art Museum, and the Baltimore Museum of Art, where they are readily 
accessible to the readers of Professor Morey’s book. Finally, these mosaics combine in 
most cases a high degree of artistic excellence with considerable archeological impor- 
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tance, and by numerous examples of successive periods fill the lacuna in our precious 
knowledge of ancient painting. They enable us to trace, step by step, the evolution of 
late antique pictorial style in the interval between the frescoes of Pompeii, at the begin- 
ning of our era, and the mosaics and manuscript illumination of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the history of Antioch from the time of its 
founding in the Alexandrian period. After Syria passed under Roman rule in 64 B.C., 
the growth of the city was encouraged, for it was a frontier station of importance 
strategically for the Roman control of the Near East. It became one of the chief 
centers of the empire, rivalling and subsequently surpassing Alexandria. It was also 
important to the rising Christian sect as an early cosmopolitan rallying point, and it 
was from Antioch that St. Paul set forth on his missions. Confirmed in its metropolitan 
status by Constantine, Antioch was at the peak of its glory in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. This, as Professor Morey states, is “the Antioch of crucial importance in the 
history of Mediterranean culture, and the city whose aspect the present excavation 
seek especially to recover.” 

In the second part of the volume, Professor Morey deals with a score of examples 
of the mosaic pavements. The earlier ones exemplify the “realistic” mode of painting 
prevailing in the second century B. C., either in mosaics like the Judgment of Paris 
(now in the Louvre), which is a copy of a composition known elsewhere in ancient 
painting; or in the meticulous accuracy of another mosaic, dedicated to Neptune and 
Amphitrite, which renders in detail thirty-nine different species of fish! Subsequently, 
this Greek naturalism becomes more and more stylized and is submerged in Oriental 
conventions: the tendency to frontality, the rendering of things in their broadest aspect, 
and the isolation of individual parts. Simultaneously the design achieves an increasing 
abstraction, consistent with the limitations of the medium; the tessere are of equal size, 
and the brilliant palette of the early glass cubes is supplanted by the more subdued 
greys, reds, and browns of marble mosaic. 

Professor Morey makes it clear that the change was no mere “degeneration” of 
classical art in a provincial frontier town, but that a true battle took place in which the 
antithetical principles of Eastern and Western art came into opposition. Thus what is 
negative, if judged by the criteria of Hellenistic naturalism, is positive from the point 
of view of stylized pattern. If there is a loss in the integration of the figures as a whole, 
for the sake of a clearer delineation of their parts, there is a gain in the new conception 
of the floor as a unit made up, not of separate panels divided by geometric borders, as 
in the classical period, but of related parts clearly co-ordinated, and composed in accor- 
dance with principles dérived from Roman vault decoration. 

By the fifth century, the Oriental ideas encroached still further on the Hellenistic. 
Motifs like hunting scenes, dear to the East since the days of Assyria, become increas- 
ingly common, and there is a definite afinity with carpets and textile design, with their 
principle of unity through rhythmic repetition. In the Hellenistic East, these tendencies 
are atavistic. But such ways of seeing and representing were not confined to the regions 
wherein they were indigenous, but were soon transmitted to the West, where at 
Ravenna and elsewhere in Italy and Gaul, they completely transformed the style pre- 
vailing there. The monuments of Antioch provide the evidence, hitherto lacking, of a 
fact long suspected by historians of art: that in the Orientalizing of the West Mediter- 
ranean, it was Syria.and its capital, Antioch, which played the dominant role. 

The only quarre! to be found with this admirable publication is that the excellent 
plates are not labelled, nor are they preceded by a list of illustrations. This necessitates 
searching through the text for the lemma leading to the description of each reproduc- 
tion. Further, the present whereabouts of the mosaics discussed or illustrated has not 
been given in every case. The lack of this information, and of an index, somewhat 
diminishes the usability of the book, which, although not designed primarily for scholars, 
will certainly be consulted repeatedly by its interested readers and fortunate possessors. 

— HELEN M. FRANC 
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HERCULES AND ANTAEUS 
ATTRIBUTED TO STEFANO MADERNO. (XVII cent.) 
Walters Art Collection, Baltimore 
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NICOLA PISANO AND THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IN ITALY. By G. H. and E. R. Crich- 
ton. Cambridge, the University Press, 1938. 


This book is the first comprehensive and detailed introduction to the art of Nicola 
Pisano in English. It does not make any claims to new discoveries or new viewpoints; 
it does not pretend to solve any of the problems and puzzles which exist in great num- 
ber in regard to the sculptor’s life, his origins, his development, his later work, etc. The 
authors have tried to give a readable and almost complete account of our knowledge 
about the artist, as it is spread out in the Italian, French, and German literature. Here 
they had excellent sources to draw upon, but it took no mean degree of skill, not to 
mention serious interest in the matter and a balanced judgment and sense of discrimi- 
nation, to sift the vast material and to reorganize it. The authors acknowledge with a 
generosity worthy of imitation the indebtedness to their various predecessors and thus 
make the book an excellent starting point for whoever wants to delve deeper into the 
subject. Preciseness in detail, careful citations of the vast material quoted for compari- 
son, excellent and copious illustrations and a good index, contribute not a little to make 
the book very useful indeed. 

Almost a third of the volume is dedicated to an explanation of the background from 
which Nicola sprung and against which we have to see him if we want to appreciate 
his historical importance. The different artistic tendencies of the period are clearly 
elaborated; the complexity of the whole picture is well described. Perhaps it would 
have been useful if the remains of Byzantine sculpture in Sicily (the Maria Orans in 
Messina, f. i.) had been quoted. They and the connection of the famous “Byzantine” 
masters of the doorways of the Baptistery in Pisa with Sicily’ are worth noting in the 
whole controversy about Nicola’s origins. 

In the discussion of Nicola’s oeuvre itself, the method of the authors changes some- 
what. Here it is more the subject matter which interests them than questions of style 
and artistic development. Each work is carefully described and analyzed as to its icono- 
graphic character, and as to the possible sources of its representation. However, there 
remain still quite a few open questions for further research. For the most intricate 
problem of Nicola’s style the reader is referred especially to Swarzenzki’s masterly book. 
It is worth mentioning that the authors did not yield to the temptation to disentangle 
the shares of Nicola’s pupils and helpers, especially in the pulpit of Siena. Experience 
has shown that it is an almost impossible task, which only a completely new set of detail 
photographs would facilitate.” 

It is a pity that one chapter of the book has remained unwritten, that dealing with 
Nicola’s architecture. We were used to considering Vasari’s somewhat garbled account 
of it as completely worthless. That we may, however, have some faith in the report of 
the experienced and well-informed, though somewhat unscrupulous and uncritical, 
father of the History of Art, has recently been shown by W. Paatz in a most important 
book on Tuscan architecture of the thirteenth century*, which appeared too late to be 
used by the authors. Since Paatz’s results are very suggestive and seem to quickly 
become common knowledge‘, this book, though entirely different in character, may be 
mentioned here as an appropriate supplement to the present volume on the sculptures 
by Nicola Pisano. — ULRICH MIDDELDORF 


*Cf. Mario Salmi, La scultura romanica in Toscana, Florence, 1928, p. 103. 

Cf. f. i., the most recent attempt by C. L. Ragghianti, Rivista del Reale Istituto d’ Archeologia 
e di Storia dell’ Arte, V, 1936 306 sig. 

*Walter Paatz, Werden und Wesen der Trecento Architektur in Toskana, Florentiner Forschun- 
gen, Neue Folge, I. Band, Burg, 1937. 

“Cf. f. i., the recent article on S. Trinita in Florence, by Nicco-Fasola, in L’Arte, XLI, 1930, 
Pp. 315, seqq. 
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ALESSO BALDOVINETTI. By Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1939. 


This book is a model monograph — full and rich, beautifully organized, written, 
illustrated and printed. Its text is based on a foundation of sure knowledge carefully 
sifted, and consists of convincing analyses of style, dating and authorship. 

The state of each of Baldovinetti’s panels is minutely examined, and each painting 
is so firmly and competently discussed for style and technique that every one of these 
discussions holds the key to Baldovinetti’s essential personal style. No effort was spared 
to fix the dates of the paintings through documentation, but as the dating is necessarily 
based primarily on the direct evidence of style, the author’s thoroughgoing analysis of 
Baldovinetti’s early and late style is extremely important for the establishing of a defin- 
itive chronology. The author’s analysis of Baldovinetti’s preference for “the simple 
forms of plane geometry” holds the keynote to her study. 

Each small section of the text is as complete and pointed as a major article, with 
telling sequences and juxtapositions of fine collotype plates including remarkably reveal- 
ing details. 

Two very useful innovations are worth attention. Each of the 198 pages of com- 
pact text is headed by a brief descriptive title which announces the content of that page. 
And each of the four hundred notes are likewise headed or grouped under headings 
which describe their individual content and make of them collectively an independently 
valuable appendix. 

This remarkable monograph clarifies the entire subject of Baldovinetti’s background 


and oeuvre, and presents it with the vigor and economy of the finest modern scholarship. 
—J.L. 


THomaAS Eakins: His LirE AND Work. By Lloyd Goodrich. The Whitney Museum 
of American Art. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. 


Thomas Eakins was the great American realist in the field of oil painting. He is 
generally thought of as a portrait painter and it is precisely in his portraiture that the 
vice of a too close adherence to a manner of expression, whatever its merit, reveals his 
inability to reach the stature of a master. Never save once or twice did he paint a mas- 
terpiece. No artist whose likenesses are literal in the sense of being photographic, whose 
brush does not record anything save the contours, the lines, the lights and shadows, the 
actual visible mask of the human countenance has ever been or can ever be a great 
master of portraiture, for the thing which makes any portrait a masterpiece is that rev- 
elation of the individuality of the sitter which lies beyond the face men see. It is this 
insubstantial thing, call it character, spirit, whatever you like, that the penetrating eye 
of the master sees and insinuates into the likeness he creates. Eakins’ Thinker, his 
Writing Master and the Walt Whitman alone deserve any place in such a company. 
Quite naturally several of his portraits were destroyed by the sitters or their descend- 
ants —- and probably deserved to be. The two large canvases of the Gross Clinic and 
the Agnew Clinic are at the best magnificent failures as one may easily satisfy himself 
by recalling the simple and convincing composition of Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson. 
And yet Eakins was a vital factor in the development of painting in America in the 
nineteenth century. He, together with Twachtman, Duveneck and Chase, were the out- 
standing American teachers whose teaching did more than anything else to bring about 
the renaissance of art in this country. Mr. Goodrich has written a completely satis- 
factory volume on the man and his art, deriving much of his material from original 
sources. He includes a list of all the artist’s works, whether located or lost, giving meas- 
urements, present ownership and descriptions and other data concerning many. Finally, 
he adds a comprehensive bibliography including books, pamphlets, magazine articles 
and even newspaper notices. No library of American art can be complete without 


his book. —F.E.S. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


MADONNA OF THE PINKS. By RAPHAEL SANZIO 
Collection of Mrs. Drury Cooper, Montclair, New Jersey 
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CENTRAL PANEL OF A FOURTEENTH CENTURY QUENTIN Massys: THE Foo. 


VENETIAN POLYPTYCH Collection of Dr. Julius S. Held, New York City 
Collection of Mr. E. B. Hosmer, Montreal, Canada 











RECENT ADDITIONS TO AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


CoAL THIEVES. By REVINGTON ARTHUR 
Collection of Mr. Roy R. Neuberger, New York City 


PoRTRAITS OF BROTHER AND SISTER. By ETHAN ALLEN GREENWOOD 
(Signed and dated 1809) 
Collection of Jean Lipman, Cannondale, Conn. 














